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Dynamic*Consumption 


By the standards we raise shall we safeguard our free- 
dom,” concludes Paul Mazur, a partner in the banking 
firm of Lehman Brothers, in a discussion of “the dynamics 
of consumption” (The Standards We Raise. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1953. $2.50). 

“This volume contends that not purchasing power but 
purchases, and not production but consumption, are the 
ruling factors of our economy. Only as a consuming 
nation can we remain a producing one. \Ve are a nation 
that consumes its way to property, security, prosperity, 
and freedom. Moreover, we are compelled by the dynamic 
character of economic relationships to continue to do so 
at an ever-increasing rate. Our society can keep itself 
stable only by not stabilizing its standards of living. Our 
economy leaves us no alternative to spending our way 
into prosperity, and to elevating ourselves into security— 
spending, of course, not for waste and surely not in the 
form of excessive government expenditures, and elevating 
ourselves into constantly improving standards of living 
without destroying savings.” 

“T take the risk of oversimplification,” Mr. Mazur also 
writes with candor, intending his work to be no less than 
“a primer for the American economy of our times.” 

Mr. Mazur places “far less emphasis upon the creation 
of capital tools than upon consumption.” He believes that 
the whole American economic and social experience 
teaches that “only by the common and mutual progress of 
all economic classes is there likely to exist improvement 
for any one class; and that when labor is adversely 
affected by unemployment, capital too suffers economic 
reverses.” 
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Miracles have been performed by mass production, but 
they are more properly called “half miracles,” Mr. Mazur 
thinks, “since something more than mere production is 
required to make that system work.” Thus the achieve- 
ment of “mass markets through mass distribution is of 
paramount importance.” The much-discussed instalment 
buying is labeled by Mr. Mazur as one of the “most power- 
ful” of the means. To him it is not the devil’s tool at 
all—“‘nothing could be further from the truth.” That 
collectivism of forces, hard to define, called the standard 
of living is what “generates the desire and demand for 
goods and services that people require for their well- 
being.” It is “basic, human, pulsating, and fundamental.” 

And wants are not only material. The “spiritual, in- 
tellectual, and artistic” are ‘admittedly important.” If 
material interests were placed above others then “the 
quality of life” would deteriorate. 

National standards of “social minima,” such as social 
security, are desirable, and will probably be extended fur- 
ther in America. The important thing is that the crea- 
tion of these standards maintained by government be only 
minima, leaving to private enterprise the meeting of di- 
verse demands beyond the minima. 

“A greater contribution to our economic welfare and 
political freedom would come if and when we will learn 
to avoid the dangers of the cycle of boom and bust, pros- 
perity and depression, that too often threaten the con- 
tinuity of our economic process.” The doctrine of laissez 
faire “probably belongs with the earlier anthropological 
exhibits of the Museum of Natural History,” writes this 
banker. 


“Economics Through Christian Understanding” 


In Fact and Faith, Alfred P. Haake, a professional 
economist, makes a synthesis of his economics and his 
religion—he calls it “‘a guide to economics through Chris- 
tian understanding.” (Harrisburg, The Stackpole Co., 
1953. $3.50; paper $2.50.) Rev. Norman Vincent Peale 
of the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, writes an 
introduction saying that Dr. Haake is a “safe and inspir- 
ing” guide who has written a “most important text book.” 

Much of what Dr. Haake has to say in 225 pages may 
perhaps be summed up in two of his sentences: “We suf- 
fer from creeping socialism, the bit by bit substitution of 
the state for the individual in responsibility for individ- 
uals. We must restore faith in God, in freedom and in the 
capacity of men to become fit for freedom. . . . The real 
control under an individualism must be developed in self 
control of the individual under laws which in turn have 
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their ultimate sanction in the religion of the people and 
recognition of the Creator as Lord over all.” 

The book was completed after the elections of 1952, 
and Dr. Haake thinks “we have been given a reprieve 
from the vaunting welfare state.” But it would be a 
mistake to think that the event of November 1952 “solves 
our problems.” President Eisenhower will have to “rec- 
ognize the desires and aims of the American people, and 
the real danger of socialism still exists. Indeed, the danger 
may be greater than before because of our growing com- 
placency ..., giving greater encouragement to the ideals 
and aspirations of a generation which came to physical 
maturity under the New Deal and its successor.” 

Dr. Haake has a chapter entitled “The Fallacy of the 
Middle Way.” Here he is generally critical of the re- 
ports that came from the Amsterdam meeting of the 
World Council of Churches. In spite of the “manifest 
sincerity and good intentions of those attending” the 
reports are labelled “dangerous.” 


Americans With Time on Their Hands 


The American people generally arrange their leisure 
hours “to avoid mental activity,” George H. Gallup told a 
session of the 22nd Annual Forum of the New York 
Herald Tribune, reported in that newspaper, October 25, 
1953. Mr. Gallup gave certain conclusions of numerous 
polls. Americans pay much less attention to books than 
the [:nglish and the Swedes. One of the more significant 
recent developments is the rise of the pocket book editions, 
yet about three-fourths of the pocket books are sold to 
ten per cent of the population. About 60 out of every 
hundred persons over 16 years of age have not bought a 
single copy of the pocket books. 

Allan Adams, of Allan Adams News Agency, San Rafael, 
Calif., quoted the late E. C. Lindeman as saying that one 
of the more hopeful aspects in adult education was the 
fact that a pocket book could now be bought as easily 
as a package of cigarettes. Mr. Adams thinks the pocket 
book sales do constitute a “revolution in book buying.” 
He says The Pocket Book of Verse sold 1,600,000 copies ; 
The Confessions of St. Augustine will reach 500,000; 
The Odyssey will reach 1,000,000 copies. At least one 
young man from Tennessee has written: “Boy, that guy 
Homer sure can write.” 

In optimistic vein, Virgil Thompson, music critic of 
the Herald Tribune, also a composer, said that “music is 
our hobby and our habit, and the chiefest, after bread- 
winning, among all our avowable preoccupations.” 
“Canned music” is now “constantly present.” More than 
twice as many people are actively interested in “concert- 
music” as in baseball. We have almost 950 symphony 
orchestras. Music is, he thinks, sixth among America’s 
“industries” in volume of business. 

Otto Kallir, of Gallerie St. Etienne, New York, praised 
amateur painters, then interviewed one of America’s most 
famous farm women who became a professional painter 
at age 80. Grandma Moses (Mrs. Anna Mary Robertson 
Moses) who came to the Forum from rural Eagle Bridge, 
N. Y., near the Vermont border, said she likes to 
paint sceneries from Maine to Florida “providing they 
are pretty.” Of all her thousands of paintings, she likes 
best one named “The Old Oaken Bucket.” Mrs. Moses, 
now 93, thought of raising chickens, at age 76, when the 
doctor told her to give up housework. “If you can’t sell, 
you certainly can eat.’ Instead she began to paint in oil, 
and became a painter of primitives with an international 


reputation. From an American Information Center 
abroad has come word that one exhibition of Grandma 
Moses’ rural life primitives “brought more good will for 
America than any other single effort we have made. . . . ” 


Adult Education for Laymen 


Three years ago an Anglican group founded at Moor 
Park, Farnham Surrey, England, an experimental college 
offering adult education courses for laymen. This is de- 
scribed by its warden, Canon R. E. Parsons, in the Church 
of England Newspaper for September 25. The work of 
the college is based, the writer explains, on “the experi- 
ence gained in running schools of religion in a parish and 
deanery, in educational work in the Forces including the 
work of the Church Houses in Germany, and in the new 
colleges founded by the Local Education Authorities and 
other bodies.” 

The college now has accommodations for 30 students 
and expects eventually to be able to take 45. In addition 
to serving the parishes directly it is “developing inter- 
esting contacts with the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
at Farnborough, the Slough Trading Estate, London Uni- 
versity Extramural Department, and with Surrey and 
other Local Education Authorities.” 

The main objectives of the College are: to serve the 
parishes by helping to develop their work of adult educa- 
tion, to help non-Christians find knowledge and faith 
through general courses with a Christian background, to 
serve the world-wide church by providing special courses 
for foreign students, and to “welcome individuals for 
relaxation, study and research,” “whether clergy or 
laymen.” 

Canon Parsons reports that since January, 1950, “65 
week-end and other short courses have been held with a 
total attendance of over 1,600 students. The subjects 
fall into four main categories: Christian teaching and 
lay leadership, current affairs, social questions, and the 
arts. The courses are mainly held at week-ends though 
those for the overseas students last longer.” 

The purpose of these activities is “the development 
of the whole personality for that fullness of life in Christ 
—the mature man. In the case of the Christian, to enable 
him to relate religion to life and for the non-Christian to 
help him to relate life to religion.” 


English Free Churches on Conscription 


At its autumn meeting, September 22-23, the English 
Free Church Federal Council adopted the following re- 
solution on conscription: “In view of the debate on 
conscientious objection to military service in the House 
of Commons on July 23rd, 1953, the Free Church Fed- 
eral Council would again draw the attention of the Gov- 
ernment to the fact that no provision is made in the 
National Service Act for men who genuinely acquire 
pacifist convictions during or after their National Serv- 
ice to register as conscientious objectors to any further 
service. 

“The Council notes with satisfaction that the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Minister of Labor and Nationa! 
Service undertook that the Minister and himself would 
look most carefully into points raised in the debate. The 
Council is therefore encouraged to suggest that the fol- 
lowing steps might be taken: 

“(a) The procedure in such cases should be re- 
considered. 
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“(b) Provision should be made in the new Act for 
a man to change his mind. 

“(c) The rights of conscientious objection at pres- 
ent afforded to a... Reservist should be given to the 
National Service man. 


The Council again declares its grave concern that it 
should be found necessary to continue conscription for 
military service. In view of the danger of conscription 
being thought of as a permanent part of our national life, 
the Council asks the Government to declare its intention 
of getting rid of it at the earliest possible date and urges 
that the National Service Act should be reviewed at 
periods less than five years.” (Christian World, London, 
October 1, 1953.) 


Training Lay Preachers in England 


“The shortage of full-time ministers in many denomina- 
tions is compelling church leaders to do more in the way 
of recruitment and training of lay preachers,” reads a 
note in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester, 
England, October 15, 1933. 

Training is declared io be “the paramount need in ai! 
church work.” Attention is called in The Guardian to a 
book, Helping the Lay Preacher (Independent Press, 6 
sh.), by Rev. John Wilding of Reading, England, said to 
be written “for beginners,” and “full of wise guidance.” 

It is also observed in The Guardian that the shortage 
of ministers is likely to continue for some years and that 
thus churches will depend “more and more’ on laymen. 
Laymen are being called upon not only for short or casual 
ministries, but also for continuing part-time ministries 
to churches that otherwise would be without pastoral care. 


Sermon for Statisticians 


The science of statistics has become of increasing value 
in society, but it presents great temptations. 

The temptation is especially great for those who want 
to support a certain thesis, or to alter unpleasant results 
either for material gain or for propaganda. 

Statisticians should thus be on guard! 

“Do not succumb to the temptation thus to discredi: 
your profession. To the love of truth, which is the soul 
of scientific work, you must add a conscience which re- 
jects any compromise, and which carefully distinguishes 
statistical data and the conclusions deriving from them.” 

The official speaking was Pope Pius XII, addressing 
the 28th session of the International Statistics Institute 
which convened in Rome this year, with 800 persons in 
attendance. The address was published in part in the 
Tablet, Brooklyn, September 19, 1953, and the notes 
above are from that issue. 


The Record and Prospects ot the United Nations 


new pamphlet, The United Nations; Its Record and 
Prospects, by A. M. Rosenthal, United Nations corre- 
spondent for The New York Times, has been prepared for 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New 
York 12, Manhattan Publishing Company, 225 Lafayette 
St.. 1953. 75 cents.) It presents a simply stated but 
authoritative account of the accomplishments—and_fail- 
ures—of the United Nations. Many photographs of dif- 
ferent aspects of the work of the United Nations add to 
its attractiveness. Mr. Rosenthal concludes: “The United 
Nations is man-made, and man can produce no miracles. 
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The United Nations has not brought peace to the world. 
The United Nations has not brought food to all the hun- 
ery, relief to all the ill, freedom to all the oppressed, 
shelter to all the wanderers. But the least—and the most 
—that can be said for it is that the United Nations is 
man’s attempt to do exactly those things. There is no 
guarantee of success. But each nation—and each person— 
must make the choice between living in the jungle or 
attempting to clear it.” 


“When Is a Fact not a Fact?” 


The question above appears in the editorial note pre- 
ceding Marchette Chute’s article, “Getting at the Truth,” 
in The Saturday Review, New York, September 19, 1953. 
“Anyone who has done research . . . will know that this 
is not an idle riddle but an ever-present challenge.” The 
author is a biographer. 

In the course of writing Ben Jonson of Westminister, 
published by E. P. Dutton, New York, Marchette Chute 
wished to give a few paragraphs to Sir Philip Sidney, who 
greatly influenced Jonson. Sir Philip died of gangrene 
caused by a musket shot in the thigh. Why had he not 
worn his armor in the battle? Sir Fulke Greville, one 
of Sidney's closest friends, said the latter was so chival- 
rous that he did not wear his armor because he did not 
wish to seek advantage. But it seemed best to consult 
other sources. 

Thomas Moffet, Sidney’s physician, wrote that the 
chivalrous soldier was simply in a hurry. Sir John 
Smythe, a military authority, and an advocate of heavy 
armor, said there was at the time a craze for leaving off 
leg armor, and Sir Philip Sidney by following the fad 
had lost his life. The biographer chose to accept the 
physician’s account—he was apparently without desire 
to prove a thesis. Sir Fulke wished to prove his friend 
chivalrous, and Sir John Smythe wished to show that 
the advocates of light armor were mistaken. 

Things become more difficult on discovering that “a 
writer will contradict what he has already written,” when 
one is constantly bearing in mind “the possibility of prej- 
udice.”” Also, Captain John Smith was influenced in his 
Pocahontas story by his need of money, and he hoped his 
book would sell well. 

Finally there is “another kind of desire that is much 
more subtle, much more pervasive, and much more dan- 
gerous’—that of the human being writing the biography. 


“There is no such thing as a completely objective human 
being.” 


Fantastic Trend in Harness Racing 


Harness racing was once a rural sport at the county 
iair, where the farmer mounted the sulky behind his own 
roan trotter in a friendly challenge to the country doctor 
with his sorrel mare. It is now the “fastest-growing 
spectator sport in the United States,” reports Charles 
Grutzner in The New York Times, October 25. The total 
volume of wagering at tracks in 11 states is estimated to be 
$300,000,000 in 1953, up sharply from the $225,000,000 
recorded last year. State revenues ran over $14,000,000 
from the enterprise last year. 

The crowds at harness tracks in New York are up 34 
times over those of 1940, while the volume of legal pari- 
mutuel betting at the tracks of that state is up 132-fold 
from 1940. The average daily wager per patron in New 


York was $13.49 in 1940, and $51 73 in 1952. 
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Harness racing in the old informal manner without 
legal betting continues to go on over the country—with 
only minor scandals here and there. It is as “clean as 
most other spectator sports.” 

But the big commercial tracks have lately bred scandals. 
In New York at least six official investigations are under 
way, as “politics, labor, crime” have shared in one way or 
another. In short, a “billion dollar industry has attracted 
a flock of greedy birds—grasping politicians, dishonest 
labor leaders, crooked gamblers, extortionists, and under- 
world tycoons seeking a legalized field in which to invest 
their loot from rackets.” Much of the problem is centered 
in the state of New York, where there is more pari-mutucl 
betting on harness races than in the rest of the nation 
combined. 


Public Ownership of Patents 


The federal government is the owner of some 3,000 
patents, according to a book, Government Owned Patents 
Available for License, published by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. ($1.00 a copy from 
Government Printing Office). These inventions are for 
use by anybody, free of royalty, but the federal agencies 
will not grant an exclusive license. In the book the in- 
ventions are carefuly classified, and brief descriptions 
are given. 


“Christian Ethics and U. S. Foreign Policy” 


“An annotated reading list and guide to current in- 
formation,” compiled and edited by Ernest W. lefever, 
is published by the Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill, National Council of Churches. 

The following paragraphs are adapted from the “Word 
to the Reader” by the editor and compiler: 

This list of resources was prepared for laymen and 
clergymen interested in the everyday problems of the 
foreign policy of the United States. It is intended for 
political scientists concerned with ethics, and for students 
of Christian ethics interested in world politics. The com- 
piler also had in mind citizens who want to do something 
about the direction of U.S. foreign policy. 


During the long period of compiling the list an at- 
tempt was made through consultation to omit the more 
advanced and specialized works. The few items listed 
Which are not in print can be found in most college and 
the larger public libraries. 


The entries in a section, “Christian Ethics and Inter- 
national Affairs,” represent the major spokesmen of 
ecumenical theology and ethics today. Several dissenting 
voices are included. The authors in a section, “The Na- 
ture and Scope of World Politics,” were chosen because 
of their acknowledged contribution to history and poli- 
tical science. 


Each section of the bibliography is introduced by a 
brief paragraph indicating the scope of the titles in that 


section. Each title is accompanied by a short note on its 
content or point of view. 


Christian Social Welfare, Vol. I, No. 1 


The first issue of the new periodical, Christian Social 
IVelfare, has been distributed by the Department of Social 
Welfare of the National Council. Five issues a year will 
be published. The editor is Catherine Lee Wahlstrom, 
associate executive director of the Department of Social 
Welfare. 


In Vol. 1, No. 1, Roswell P. Barnes writes on “Charity 
and Welfare Work,” and [Edith F. Balmford on “The 
Church as the Conscience in Social Work.” There is also 
a description of the program of the Division of Welfare 
of the National Lutheran Council. There is interesting 
art work by Gregor Goethals. 


“A Pastor’s Guide to Social Welfare” 


The Cleveland, O., Church Federation (1900 E. 18th 
St., Cleveland, 15) has recently issued A Pastor’s Guide 
to Social 'Velfare by Rev. John Duffy, Jr., associate sec- 
retary of te Federation for social work. While this is 
planned for the use of Cleveland pastors it should he 
valuable for use in other cities. There is a section of 
“general information” ranging from the Scriptural basis 
of church concern for social work, to suggestions of the 
ways in which pastors and social workers can cooperate, 
and when and how to make referrals. Then follows a 
section of specific suggestions in connection with twenty- 
one types of need—ranging from marriage consultation 
to dealing with chiselers who ask for money. Dr. Duffy 
lists the Cleveland agencies available in each case; brief 
bibliographies for both the pastor and the layman, and 
program suggestions. The agencies world, of course, be 
different in other cities. However, this list would cer 
tainly suggest the type of institution to look for in anothe- 
community. 

A very useful tool for the pastor in his day-by-day 
work for his congregation and in his community relations, 


Spiritual Autobiographies 


Thirteen -limericans: Their Spiritual Autobiographies, 
edited by Louis Finkelstein (New York, Institute for Re- 
ligious and Social Studies, distributed by Harper & Bros., 
1953. $3.00) is not just another in the long succession 
of “I believe-’” books. The papers are well written, some 
so well that they give the satisfactions of good literature 
as well as of enriching content. 

The authors are: Clarence E. Pickett, a Friends minis- 
ter and relief worker ; Ordway Tead, an author, editor and 
educator specializing in administration; Henry Norris 
Russell, an astronomer ; Edwin Grant Conklin, a biologist ; 
Richard McKeon, a professor of Greek and philosophy 
who has served in UNESCO; Erwin D. Canham, an 
editor of a large and influential daily newspaper ; the late 
Elbert D. Thomas, a former United States senator and 
ambassador ; Judith Berlin Lieberman, a school principal ; 
Channing H. Tobias, a Y.M.C.A. official and worker for 
human rights; David de Sola Pool, a rabbi, educator and 
chaplain; Basil O’Connor, a lawyer and Red Cross offi- 
cial; Willard L. Sperry, dean of a theological seminary ; 
Julian Morgenstern, a college president and author. 

The scientist, the educator, the minister, the rabbi, the 
statesman, the civic worker, the administrator, the lawyer, 
the scholar, all, however different their spiritual experi- 
ences have been, contribute deeply felt insights that have 
been tested by intelligent probing and creative thinking. 
Henry Norris Russell, astronomer and physicist, closes 
his paper with a quotation from Browning’s “Christmas 
Eve” which might be a postlude to most of these auto- 
biographies : 

“Did He not say that, to the end 
He would be there with them, their friend? 
Certainly He was there with them.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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